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BLUE DENIM FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES. 



C? a 



Laura B. Starr. 

Cg%% ^UE denim, which until lately has been used only for 
overalls, blouses, etc,, etc., for working men, has now 
attained a prominent place among the fabrics used for 
curtains, portieres and upholstering. Country people may be 
more likely to recognize the material by the name of Kentucky 
jean ; it is solid blue on the right side while the wrong shows a 
white twill. The same material is also found in brown, but, 
while this is very rieh and handsome in effect, it does not lend 
itself to such a variety of purposes as does the blue. 

The associated artists were the first to use denim for por- 
tieres and wall covering, but now there is hardly any purpose 
for which a good substantial cloth is suitable but some one haw 
made use of it. It is the most durable of all cotton fabrics, and 
repeated launders only improve tho color. It ranges in price 
from ten to twenty cents per yard, and is about a half a yard 
wide. 

For wall covering it may be used in a variety of ways ; some- 
times it forms the main covering, then again is only used for a 
frieze or dado. 

For a room that is light and flooded with sunshine it might 
be used for the entire wall covering, making the frieze of the 
blue and white Japanese calico, which harmonizes so well with 
it. This calico is three-eighths of a yard wide, and costs twenty- 
five cents a yard. It could be used the whole width if the walls 
are high enough to admit of so deep a frieze. A picture mould- 
ing of gilt should be fastened over the lower edge. 

Where the Japanese calico is not to be had or not desired, 
the frieze may be made of the denim turned wrong side out or 
following one of the Arabian designs given herewith, cut 
a border and applique it on wrong side out, finishing the edges 
with a couehing of large white cord. If a cotton cord cannot be 
found the right size use coarse white wool, doing the couching 
with finer blue to match the goods. These designs are available 
in any town where perforated patterns are made, as they can be 
enlarged to the desired size, I have had very mueh smaller ones 
enlarged and used them for myself and friends for months. 




Arabic Borders. 

A very pretty contrast was a room the walls of which were 
covered with the straw tinted butchers 1 paper, finished with a 
frieze and dado of blue denim, a narrow gilt moulding outlining 
the edge. Another wall had a frieze of this kind bordered with 
a narrow band of maroon plush. 

The denim is also used for upholstering furniture, being 
durable and of a color to harmonize with almost anything. A 
handsome box lounge,— six feet long, three wide and eighteen 
inches deep, — was upholstered with it, while for trunks, which 
in many cases one must keep in the living rooms, it makes an 
admirable cover, being less obtrusive than cretonne and more 
desirable. 

Over the lounge was used a blue and white woven counter- 
pane which had belonged to the lady's grandmother. Three 
large pillows stood up against the wall, making it a most ease 
inviting corner. These pillows were covered with denim, one 
showing the dark side, the other two the light. One dark and 
one light one were embroidered in applique with the designs 
mentioned, putting the light on the dark and vice versa. The 
third one was covered with etched denim, which shows an all 



over design in white on the blue. This is done by means of 
acid, which extracts all the color, leaving a white design on the 
dark blue back ground. Unless one is a practical etcher, this 
could hardly be done at home, even then it would probably be 
cheaper to buy it at a dollar a yard. 

Either of the three designs given may be used for portieres, 
finishing the edge with a couching of light weight cotton rope. 
Another design has clusters of four geometrical figures applique, 
while a large showy scroll design, done with the rope, encircles 
and seems to hold them together. 

On a brown denim portiere these figures were cut but of 
golden brown velvet, which made an exceedingly rich and hand- 
some effect. A simpler way of making them is to use the light 
side for the right and turn up a four or five inch hem of the 
dark out the right all the way round. They should always be 
lined, except they are used for a Summer cottage without orna- 
mentation, then the single thickness will answer. 

Counterpanes and bolster covers are made of denim, some 
very elaborately ornamented, others plain with only a ravelled 
fringe on three sides, or a white knotted fringe is occasionally 
seen. 

Denim is also used for draping canopies over the heads of 
beds, which, by the way, are becoming quite fashionable again. 
One lady lady who had taste, skill and plenty of time embroidered 
her denim draper all over with a conventional flower design in 
Kensington stitch, using No. 8 Dexter's white cotton. It was 
not a long job, and the result more than paid for the labor. 

She made the canopy herself too. She bought four scantling 
three inches wide and six long, these she nailed securely to the, 
back of the head of the bed, one at each corner and two between. 
Across the top she nailed another to hold them secure; to this 
she fastened a frame work by nailing a piece two feet long at 
each corner, these being held in place by another as long as the 
bed was wide. Across the back she hung her denim plain — 
though if she had used plain goods she would have lain it in 
pleats — a plain piece was cut to fit the top, then she taeked her 
curtain on in pleats, and draped them back with white cotton 
rope and tassels. The cost was very little, and the canopy quite 
an addition to her room. 

In putting up portieres, in the place of rings and pins, half 
yard lengths of the cotton rope are sewed to the goods and 
thrown over the pole and tied. The ends are untwisted to make 
the ravelled rope tassels so much used now. 

For table clothes the denim is used plain, fringed all around, 
with a strip of white corduroy laid down the center of the table. 
Linen may be used in place of the corduroy if desired. The 
etched denim is used with the white centerpiece, and sometimes 
with a pale yellow one, but that depends upon the color of the 
bowls and flowers to be used for the decoration. With the plain 
blue, the pale yellow bowls filled with dark red and red brown 
crysan them urns may be used with the best effect. The Rookwood 
ware is exceedingly pretty with the etched table covers. These 
covers may be embroidered if desired, but the color is rieh back 
ground, and it is well to make the decorations of flowers and 
china. A table spread to use in a sitting room or chamber might 
be embroidered with good effect. 

A yard square lounge pillow was covered with the plain 
denim, while a strip of blue and white Japanese calico was laid 
plain through the center on both sides, the edges laced with large 
white cord tied with long loops, the ends being fringed out, 
making soft fluffy tassels. This large white: cord is very effective, 
and may be used in a great variety of ways. For outlining a 
braiding pattern it is admirable, and is very easily accomplished. 
A bold design should be selected, and it should be used only on 
large articles. An ingenious woman will find any number of 
ways of combining the denim and the cord, for the carrying out 
of one idea always brings a dozen in its train. 



THE ROMANCE OF THE RUG. 
Be James Carruthers. 



|HILST enjoying the cosy warmth and elastic softness of 
a rich Persian or other Oriental rug, it is amusing to 
think of the amount of chaffering and bargaining in 
foreign tongues and varied dialeets before shipment 
from the East in transfer from buyee to buyer. Commend us to 
the races of Asia Minor for volubility and gesticulation and 
grimace, and for prolonged negotiations over business transactions 
that in civilized countries could be settled with a word and a 
nod. The invariable practice of Mahommedans if they are sellers 
is first of all to demand an exorbitant price and gradually de- 
crease this by fractions, swearing, with each decline, by the beard 
of the Prophet that they are losers. Entire days are thus often 
consumed over a single article. The American buyer of rugs 
must have the patience of Job, the impassivity of a Hindoo and 
exercise any amount of will power to steady his nerves over 
shrieking exclamations and groans at his not being satisfied at 
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this and that lowering of demand. Offers on both sides are, of 
course, made through an interpreter. The American carpet and 
rug buyers, whose time for setting out for the East is rapidly 
approaching, are far from looking on the tour with unalloyed 
pleasure, for they will have to encounter personal discomforts and 
run sundry personal risks. Frequently long stretches of desolate 
territory have to be passed over, and although "safe conducts" 
and escorts of guards are provided, an outlook has to be main- 
tained for predatory horsemen, eager to pounce on the bales 
carried by the pack animals or to secure the bag of golden coin 
which the buyer carries with him. In seeking to pick up rugs 
from native weavers the buyer is as likely as not to be attacked 
by fierce, hungry troops of dogs as he approaches a mud hovel, 
and if the evening shades have gathered has no choice but to 
share the one sleeping room with— the family, and spend his 



buyer. The buyer must overlook kindly the lies told by the 
vendor as to how the rugs in question came into his possession, 
and profit by his opportunity A portion of the value of camels' 
hair rugs is in the sheen acquired by the felted filaments in their 
use at prayer by devotees, an evidence of their antiquity. 
Occasionally rugs are to be picked up by diligent search that 
have been heirlooms, in a family, and which are surrendered to 
the buyer amidst the lamentations of females and men, the chorus 
being swollen" by the crying of the children and the barking of 
packs of dogs. Such rugs are only parted with from dire neces- 
sity. Buyers never fail to visit the bazaars to fill up the full 
complement of their requirements, where bargaining must be 
carried on amidst the deafening clamor of throngs of people. 
The prices of bazaar rugs are necessarily higher than those 
obtained from the native weavers. These weavers appear to have 
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nocturnal hours in fighting hosts of fleas. A cup of coffee or 
goat's milk in the morning will haply be the prelude to business. 
In addition to selecting and buying any desirable rugs the weavers 
may have on hand, advances of money are made for the purchase 
of material for rugs to be woven by the time the buyer makes 
his next annual visit, and also for food and taxes. Scrupulous 
honesty is maintained by native weavers in abiding by their 
contracts, as otherwise they would be losers in the long run. 
There are at times darker negotiations entered into as where 
rugs of great value, purloined from temples, are offered to the v 



inherited traditionally taste and skill, the art having been handed 
down in families for ages from father to son. They are usually 
of a joyous mood, notwithstanding the toilsomeness of their work, 
which they enliven by making the air resonant from time to time 
with snatches of sentimental songs. 

The home business in the more valuable class of Eastern rugs 
is steadily augmenting, being increasingly valued for their service 
in setting off rich furnishings, affording pleasing contrasts to 
carpets or as substitutes for these where the floor is of polished 
hardwood. 



